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she gives us an exhaustive analysis of the evolution of a typical industry 
from the home and handicraft stage to the factory system, and preserves 
many interesting records — including oral testimony — relating to that in- 
dustry which otherwise would have been lost. More than one-half of the 
book consists of appendixes containing, among some items of curious 
rather than scientific interest, many excerpts from private papers and 
accounts and a few documents which will be of permanent value to 
historians and economists. 

Miss Hazard generalizes very conservatively, and enforces each step 
in her analysis by an abundance of illustrative material. All of the latter, 
as the title indicates, is taken from Massachusetts. Only an occasional 
allusion suggests to the reader the contemporary development of boot and 
shoe making in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. That is a 
field yet to be covered before we shall have a complete history of the 
industry in America. But as a study primarily of organization, this book 
is sufficiently final to be satisfactory. It fairly covers its subject. 

In the final chapter of the text proper, under the caption the Human 
Element, Miss Hazard deviates somewhat from her main theme into an 
anecdotal and biographical by-path. Her short accounts of representative 
New England shoemakers and her rather summary description of the 
early attempts to organize the shoe workers of Massachusetts into unions, 
are apparently by-products of her major researches. They contribute 
little to the direct argument of her book, in view of the date at which 
her study terminates, except to add, perhaps, a finishing touch to the 
contrast between the period she describes and that with which the present 
generation is familiar. Labor conditions among boot and shoe operatives 
in Massachusetts before 1875 were not entirely typical of conditions 
throughout the Union. 

The book has a model index and contains several sketch-maps and 
plates; indeed from the book-maker's point of view it is rather a de luxe 
volume in its class. Incidentally to her main theme the author adds some 
interesting details to our knowledge of commercial relations between New 
England and the ante-bellum South, and of the Yankee migration to that 
section in the wake of trade. Additional light is also thrown upon the 
causes and effects of the crises of 1837 an d J 8S7 within New England. 

It is to be hoped that this excellent monograph will suggest similar 
investigations into other industries, whose records are perishing and many 
details of whose development may otherwise remain for all time obscure. 

Victor S. Clark. 
MINOR NOTICES 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
ipi8. Volume I. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1921, pp. 
487.) An epidemic of influenza prevented the Association from holding 
the annual meeting which it had expected to hold at Cleveland in Decem- 
ber of that year. Therefore the present volume does not contain papers 
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read at that meeting, which would normally form a part of its contents. 
It contains : ( I ) full reports of Council and committees for that year ; 

(2) Mr. Thayer's intended presidential address on Vagaries of Historians; 

(3) four papers prepared for the Agricultural History Society and here 
printed in accordance with the terms of the agreement between the two 
organizations; and (4) a directory of the American Historical Associa- 
tion stating the addresses of members, their occupations or official posi- 
tions, their membership in kindred societies, and the special fields of 
history in which they are respectively interested. Volume II., containing 
the Autobiography of Martin Van Buren, was issued previously, and was 
reviewed earlier in this journal (p. 133, above). The three contributions 
to American agricultural history are : ( 1 ) a careful and interesting his- 
tory of the sheep industry in the United States (105 pp.), by M. L. G. 
Connor, of the Department of Agriculture; (2) a biographical sketch of 
Dr. John Mitchell (d. 1768), naturalist and maker of the Mitchell map, 
by Mr. Lyman Carrier, of the same department; (3) an account of the 
early days of the Albemarle Agricultural Society, by Dr. Rodney H. True, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; and (4) the minute book (88 pp.) of 
that society, founded in Albemarle County, Va., by Thomas Jefferson and 
others, covering its very interesting transactions from 1817 to 1828. 

The Social History of the Western World: an Outline Syllabus. By 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph.D., Professor of History in Clark University. 
(New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1921, pp. xii, 126). Professor 
Barnes rightly thinks that we ought to give far more attention to social 
and economic history than has hitherto been customary, and has provided 
a useful aid to its study, in the form of a syllabus with brief bibliogra- 
phies, which are modern and good, and his topic-entries are well thought 
out. Syllabi are a genus of which it is peculiarly true that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, but the reviewer believes that this manual, 
with its wide sweep and modern viewpoint, will be very helpful in the 
hands of teachers, broadening their appreciation of social history and of 
the amount of it which it is desirable to weave into their general courses, 
and less helpful in the hands of any but advanced students or as a means 
of teaching social history in an independent course, for its own sake solely. 
Just as elders brought up on traditional Christianity find it hard to esti- 
mate how virtuous a younger generation could be without its help, so 
teachers trained in history mostly political (because mankind has been 
chiefly organized in states) will find it difficult to judge what success 
would attend the experiment of cutting loose from all that framework and 
organizing the young people's historical study frankly as social history 
alone. In the history of the medieval period, in which the nation had not 
yet fully become the dominant element in human society, teachers have 
already done this in a considerable degree, and for this period Professor 
Barnes's syllabus offers little that is new. Half the book is given to 
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earlier periods than the medieval, with preliminary sections on such gen- 
eral topics as the biological and psychological aspects of human progress, 
or the place of law in social history — matter too difficult and abstract for 
beginning students. Then follows much good matter on pre-literary and 
ancient history. The modern period has no more than a third of the book, 
a small allowance in view of the enormous mass and importance of the 
data. The Christian church and religion, which are commonly thought 
to have played quite a part in the social history of the western world, are 
curiously minimized — eight lines in the medieval period, five in the period 
preceding. 

Tylissos a I'tipoquc Minoenne: Etude de Prehistoire Cretoise. Par 
Joseph Hazzidakis. (Paris, Geuthner, 1921, pp. 89, ten plates, 25 fr.) 
This translation into French of an article in the Ephcmeris Archaiologike 
for 1912 consists mainly of a description of the articles found by Dr. 
Joseph Hazzidakis in the course of the excavations conducted by him at 
Tylissos, a Minoan site half-way on the road from Cnossos to the grotto 
on Mt. Ida. They include vases of the usual types, but not of very fine 
quality; some fresco fragments, and two inscribed tablets; a lot of huge 
copper caldrons; a remarkable bronze statuette of a muscular man in 
attitude of worship, and a miscellany of objects in lead, stone, terra-cotta, 
bone, and ivory. 

What gives larger significance to the excavations at Tylissos is that, 
according to the report of Dr. Hazzidakis, which is corroborated by the 
testimony of M. L. Franchet — at whose instigation and with whose col- 
laboration the translation has been made — the three periods into which, 
on the basis of the stratification, the history of Tylissos falls do not coin- 
cide with the three Minoan periods (Early, Middle, and Late) established 
by Sir Arthur Evans for Cnossos and accepted generally as applying to 
all Crete. At Tylissos Early Minoan includes the first sub-period of 
Middle Minoan while Middle Minoan includes the first two sub-periods of 
Late Minoan, to which accordingly Late Minoan III., or Mycenaean, 
alone is left. M. Franchet's interest in these determinations arises from 
the fact that they accord broadly with the divisions which, from the point 
of view of ceramic technique, he finds to exist at Cnossos itself (Nou- 
vclles Archives des Missions Scientifiques, XXII. 1). Translated into 
terms of metal M. Franchet's system is as follows: Aeneolithic (E. M. I. 
and II.), Bronze 1 (E. M. III. + M. M. I.), Bronze 2 (M. M. II. +be- 
ginning of M. M. III.), Bronze 3 (end of M. M. III. + L. M. I. and 
II.), and Bronze 4 (L. M. III.). In a translation this nomenclature has 
merit ; but only in a translation. As our records run, in the Aegean world 
of the second millennium B. C. the original must always be written in the 
language of pots and palaces. 

The historian in quest of a chronological conspectus of prehistoric 
Greece has had hitherto to guide him the Minoan system based on Cnossos 
(A. J. Evans, Essai de Classification des Apoques de la Civilisation 
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Minoenne, 1906), the Cycladic system based on Phylakopi (Dawkins and 
Droop, B. S. A., XVII.), and, since the epoch-making excavations of the 
American School at Corinth, the Helladic system of Messrs. Wace and 
Blegen (B. S. A., XXII. 175ft.). In his book Korakou (Amer. School 
at Athens, 1922) Dr. Blegen has combined in a single tablet of syn- 
chronisms these three systems. It is interesting to observe what hap- 
pens when Dr. Hazzidakis's divisions are substituted in this table for 
those of Sir Arthur Evans: Early Helladic, for example, coincides pre- 
cisely with Tylissos a, and there seems to be something to be said from 
Hellas for splitting Middle Minoan III. More and more clearly as these 
investigations proceed the fact emerges that the great period of pre- 
historic Greece, whatever be its Cretan, insular, or mainland subdivisions, 
runs without faltering from Middle Minoan II. to Late Minoan II. in- 
clusive, or from 2000 to 1400 B. C. 

W. S. Ferguson. 

Classical Associations of Places in Italy. By Frances Ellis Sabin, 
assistant professor of Latin at the University of Wisconsin. (Madison, 
Wis., the Author, 1921, pp. 526, $5.00.) The plan of Miss Sabin's book 
has been to gather together several hundred passages in classical authors 
which describe places in Italy, narrate events which happened in them, or 
otherwise relate to them, and to arrange them in alphabetical order of 
places, with the Latin or Greek on the left-hand page, and the best trans- 
lations opposite, and with a number of pleasing illustrations. Thus the 
traveller or reader may refresh his remembrance, or learn for the first 
time, of the charms of Baiae as described by Propertius or Cassiodorus, of 
Pliny's villa at Laurentum, of Livy's account of the battle of Lake Trasi- 
menus, or Strabo's of Tarentum. The sights of Rome are of course 
treated with special fullness. Such a book can make no claim to impor- 
tance as an historical source, but it can give much pleasure to many 
historical students. 

Vitae Paparum Avenionensium. Stephanus Baluzius edidit. Nou- 
velle fidition d'apres les Manuscrits, par G. Mollat, Professeur a. l'Uni- 
versite de Strasbourg. Tomes I. et III. (Paris, Letouzey et Ane, 1916- 
1921, pp. xxxi, 629; 561.) The original edition of the Lives of the 
Avignonese Popes, published in 1693, fails to meet the demands of mod- 
ern critical scholarship. Baluze, as is well known, drew his material from 
a variety of chronicles. He extracted the pertinent sections and pub- 
lished each separately under the name of the pope to whom it referred, 
labelling these excerpts as the first, second, third, etc., life of the pope in 
question. The value of the sources thus published is unequal. Much of 
the material is of the highest importance while some portions are of 
doubtful value. Baluze made no attempt to classify the various lives and 
they have been generally treated as of equal importance by those who 
have consulted his collection. M. Mollat has therefore rendered a great 
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service to scholars by publishing a critical edition in which he has col- 
lated the manuscripts used by Baluze with other copies found in Belgian, 
German, French, and Italian archives. He has in some instances been 
able to determine more accurately the authorship of certain pieces and to 
distinguish between the work of chroniclers and their continuators, and 
has given a critical estimate of the value of the different parts. In the 
new edition, the dates given in the chronicles have been reduced to the 
modern style and their exactness determined. This has led to important 
changes, especially in connection with the correspondence of Clement V., 
Baluze having reckoned the beginning of his pontificate from the day of 
his election, June 5, 1305, instead of from his installation on November 14, 
as he should have done. 

The original edition was published in two volumes, the first containing 
the " Lives " together with the valuable notes of Baluze, the second vol- 
ume being devoted to the documents and other sources on which these 
notes were based. Mollat's edition is divided into three volumes. The 
first contains the Lives, followed by a critical description of the various 
manuscripts consulted by the editor ; the second, a new edition of Baluze's 
notes; and the third the collection of proofs found in the second volume 
of the old edition. As a supplement to the present work, Mollat has 
recently published more fully the results of his investigations in a little 
book entitled, fitude Critique sur les Vitae Paparum Avenionensium d'&ti- 
enne Baluze (Paris, 1917). 

A. C. Howland. 

Court Rolls of the Borough of Colchester. Translated and epitomized 
by Isaac Herbert Jeayes, sometime Assistant Keeper of the MSS., British 
Museum. (Colchester, the Town Council, 1921, pp. xxxiii, 242, £2 2s.) 
Colchester is one of the most ancient and interesting of English boroughs. 
It has long been known as possessing valuable records which were used 
by Brady, Madox, and other writers on English municipal history. In 
1865, Henry Harrod published three reports on the Colchester muniments 
and between 1902 and 1907 there appeared three important publications 
of borough records — namely the Red Paper Book (1902), the Charters of 
the Borough of Colchester (1904), and the Oath Book or Red Parchment 
Book (1907). 

The present volume comprises a translation of the nine court rolls of 
the borough that are in existence for the forty-two years between 1310 
and 1352. Although thirty-three rolls have been lost, some of them repre- 
senting most important and interesting years, those that remain present a 
valuable picture of early fourteenth-century municipal life and activity. 
They are a true record of the legal business of the borough and this 
business was a large one. Over three thousand persons are mentioned, 
in various capacities and the laws of the borough and of the king seem 
to have been more honored in their breach than in their observance. 
Trespass, which covered a multitude of sins, is naturally the most fre- 
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quent plea, but debt, nuisance, land, seizure, assault, and hamsokne (bur- 
glary) are quite frequent. Interesting light is thrown on the plea of 
freshforce as a process in municipal law. Many curious and quaint 
entries occur and there are references to common scolds and the ducking- 
stool. No cases of witchcraft are mentioned and the burgesses appear 
to have been hard-headed and practical folk. 

Although ably translated and epitomized by Mr. Jeayes, the collection 
lacks a really adequate introduction such as is found in the Publications 
of the Selden Society. Mr. Benham, who is chairman of the Museum 
and Muniments Committee of the Colchester Town Council, has con- 
tributed a brief general introduction and a Who's Who of the principal 
personages mentioned in the volume. The index is almost entirely con- 
fined to proper names. 

N. M. Tren HOLME. 

The Defensor Pads of Marsiglio of Padua: a Critical Study. By 
Ephraim Emerton, Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Harvard 
University, Emeritus. [Harvard Theological Studies, vol. VIII.] 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press; London, Humphrey Mil ford, 
Oxford University Press, 1920, pp. 81, $1.25.) This monograph by Pro- 
fessor Emerton is an almost perfect example of the sort of study which 
he undertakes. He brings to the subject an exceptional equipment for 
the task and an exceptional interest in it. The very inadequate knowledge 
of Marsiglio and his work that prevails in America gave the opportunity 
for an illuminating treatment of the subject and it is hard to see how the 
treatment could have been more enlightening and more satisfactory. 

The scheme of the work is to present first the general conditions that 
made Marsiglio possible, and then to analyze the Defensor Pads, select- 
ing the doctrines that are particularly salient from the point of view of 
history and explaining them with lucidity and soundness. In accordance 
with this scheme we have first an analysis of the political doctrines of 
Thomas Aquinas and of Dante. This is accompanied by an adequate 
summary of the political and ecclesiastical conditions of the time. Then 
comes the wholly satisfactory presentation of Marsiglio's epoch-making 
ideas. 

In the exposition of this remarkable body of doctrine not only is the 
broad outline most intelligibly presented, but the learning of Professor 
Emerton is brought to bear on the controverted points in Marsiglio's 
argument with most satisfactory results. Of particular interest is the 
author's judgment, based on a careful comprehensive study, that the ex- 
pression " pars valentior " signifies " majority ", rather than " the more 
competent part " ; so that Marsiglio's doctrine as to the seat of supreme 
or sovereign authority in the state is a doctrine of democracy and not of 
aristocracy. Students of Marsiglio will all be interested in the judgment 
of Professor Emerton on this point. But I do not feel sure that all of 
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them will be convinced even by the powerful reasoning by which this 
judgment is sustained. 

Another point that will be regarded with interest by students of 
Marsiglio is the interpretation of " Veritas " to mean " the Gospel ", 
rather than " the truth " — an interpretation which puts a different light 
on Marsiglio's sentence " according to the truth and to the opinion of 
Aristotle . . . the essential source of law is the people ". 

Besides the detailed analysis and discussion of the text of Marsiglio's 
great work Professor Emerton gives us also the complete facts, so far 
as known, as to the personality of Marsiglio, the details of his career, 
and the influence of his work on the later generations. There is no dis- 
guising the fact that much obscurity still remains in regard to these 
matters, but it is very satisfactory to have under the seal of Professor 
Emerton's scholarship a full statement of all that is known. 

The Conservative Character of Martin Luther. By George M. Ste- 
phenson, Ph.D. (Philadelphia, United Lutheran Publication House, 1921, 
pp. 143, $1.20.) This book from the Historical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota offers a brief, condensed, simple, and sober inter- 
pretation of details, with which the reader is presupposed to be familiar. 
The author traces the conservative thread running through a life crowded 
with great events and minor incidents. The formative years of Luther 
are shown to lack all revolutionary impulses. His motives for reform 
proceed from consistency with what he had implicitly received as the 
Church's teaching. The analysis made of the famous theses results in 
the indication of nothing more than a conscious dissent from an influ- 
ential element in the Church. Luther's claim that he was only trying to 
clear up what was true Catholic doctrine is substantiated not only from 
what the theses contain, but from the omission of much that they might 
have been expected to express. Up to the Leipzig discussion, Luther's 
arguments are declared to be mostly historical; afterwards they became 
also theological. The date of the break with Rome was 1520. 

With the emergence of actual revolutionary movements breaking away 
from his conservative restraint, the decision of Luther against the Witten- 
berg radicals, and against the Peasants' Revolt, as well as the part which 
he took in the much discussed Marburg Colloquy, furnish further proofs 
of the author's thesis. The final chapter on the Augsburg Confession 
could be very materially strengthened, as a triumph of conservatism after 
thirteen years of hot conflict. 

The author is rarely diverted from his " thread ". But one instance 
occurs, when on p. 79 he states the Lutheran definition of the Church to 
be that merely of the ideal church. To Luther and his associates, " the 
community of saints " is not, the Apology of the Augsburg Confession 
asserts, " a Platonic idea ", like the " Republic ", but it actually exists, 
i.e., " truly believing people, scattered here and there, throughout the 
whole world". Henry Eyster Jacobs. 
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The Influence of Oversea Expansion on England to 1700. By James 
E. Gillespie, Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies, vol. XCL, no. 1.] 
(New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1921, pp. 367, $3.00.) This 
careful and exhaustive study of Mr. Gillespie's is an excellent example 
of one phase of historical work now evident in the United States. In a 
thick volume of 367 pages, with an excellent bibliography — but no index — 
he has presented a great mass of material relating to the influence of 
oversea expansion on England. He has brought together a huge array 
of facts of almost every kind. It cannot in fairness be said that he has 
greatly altered the general opinion of the effect of that movement, but he 
has provided a wide basis for that opinion, he has given a multitude of 
illustrations to modify or confirm it; and if he has arrived at no very 
startling conclusions, he has covered a field which need not be cultivated 
again within any reasonable period. 

Such work as this is necessary and useful as providing the material 
for future histories, of countries or of the world. It is of value to many 
workers outside the field of history proper — to the literary historian and 
the student of society in particular. And it is not without its own pecu- 
liar interest. The story of the development of such a society influenced 
by such a movement cannot fail to attract attention, not only of profes- 
sional historians but of a wider audience, once brought to its attention. 

It is unfortunate, however inevitable, that certain studies of the de- 
velopment of the East India Company have appeared since the book was 
completed ; though they would, perhaps, only have confirmed, not modi- 
fied, the conclusions here set down. There is some question whether indi- 
vidual statements, like that of Child, that " England could pay a greater 
tax in his time in one year than his forefathers could in twenty ", should 
be taken too seriously, unless one defines " forefathers " carefully. And 
it is questionable, as a mere matter of arrangement, whether the collection 
of botanical specimens should be included in a chapter on " Thought ". 
But these are details, which could be multiplied indefinitely, as personal 
opinions would vary. On the whole it may be said that Mr. Gillespie has 
done the task set for him well and thoroughly; and that his thesis will be 
of value to many, and of interest to not a few. 

The Evolution of Industrial Freedom in Prussia, 1845-1840. By 
Hugo C. M. Wendel, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in New York 
University. (New York, University Press, 1921, pp. viii, 114, $3.00.) 
This is an interesting and valuable book, which outlines the evolution of 
industrial freedom in Prussia during the period from 1845 to 1849. The 
author explains in a lucid style the character of the industrial system 
established by the law of 1845, examines the reactions of the various 
working classes toward the new economic legislation, and traces the sub- 
sequent policies of the Prussian monarchy, which culminated in the re- 
strictive industrial laws of 1849. The work is packed with interesting 
information and reveals an exhaustive study of the source-literature of 
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the period. A comprehensive bibliography of contemporary and non- 
contemporary material, numerous foot-notes, and a good index add to the 
value of the study. 

The author outlines in his introduction the industrial reorganization 
of Prussia under Stein and Hardenberg, and traces the history of Prus- 
sian craft-guild legislation to 1845. One might wish that he had fully 
explained the diversified Prussian system, which varied from the indus- 
trial liberalism of French origin in the Rhine province to the restrictive 
guild system in the provinces east of the Elbe. The rise of a new social 
group and a new system of manufacture created the necessity for a 
uniform organization of industry in all the provinces. This was estab- 
lished by the law of 1845. The terrible agrarian situation, however, espe- 
cially in Silesia, and the discontent of over two million industrial workers, 
hindered the rapid development of the factory system. Although the re- 
actionary report of the governor of Silesia is mentioned, the author does 
not show the general attitude of the provincial bureaucracy toward the 
agricultural discontent. 

The March Revolution prevented the orderly transition from an obso- 
lete guild economy to a modern factory economy. During this period, the 
master craftsmen as well as the proletariat of Prussia were discontented 
with this transitional stage of industry. The liberal law of 1845 was 
violently attacked. In the final chapter of his study, Professor Wendel 
has outlined in a masterly way the policies of the Prussian monarchy 
toward the industrial problem, and has related the liberal legislation of 
the period to the great events of the Revolution of 1848. 

Ralph H. Lutz. 

Betrachtungen sum WcUkriege. Zweiter Teil : Wahrend dcs Krieges. 
Von Th. von Bethmann Hollweg. (Berlin, Verlag von Reimar Hobbing, 
1921, pp. xv, 280.) The first half of this second volume of Bethmann- 
Hollweg's " Observations " deals, as did the first volume, which has al- 
ready been noted in the Review (XXV. 618 ff.), with matters already 
well known and adds little that is really new, except to give the Chan- 
cellor's motives and defense of his policy. Thus, in discussing such ques- 
tions as the responsibility for the war, the manifesto of October, 1916, 
promising independence to the Poles (which Bethmann vigorously and 
probably correctly avers did not thwart any possible separate peace with 
Russia), the adoption of unrestricted submarine warfare, and President 
Wilson's peace note of December 18, 1916, Bethmann-Hollweg is merely 
threshing over old straw. A much fuller and more enlightening insight 
into these matters can now be found in the two large volumes, with docu- 
ments, containing the stenographic reports of the public hearings of the 
Fifteenth Investigating Committee of the German National Assembly. 

The second half of the volume, however, contains highly interesting, 
and often quite new, light on the extraordinary political confusion and 
personal enmities in the German domestic political situation which cul- 
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initiated with the dramatic crisis of July, 1917, and the fall of the man 
who had been chancellor since 1909. This was brought about partly by 
the increasingly insistent demand for equal suffrage in Prussia; Beth- 
mann had favored this in principle and did accept it, in fact, on July 7, 
though in the Kaiser's " Easter message ", three months earlier, he had 
used such veiled language in holding out the prospect of a reform of the 
three-class system of voting, that many persons believed he intended to 
replace it, after the war, not by equal suffrage, but by some plural system 
of voting. His own changed attitude and the growing demand for imme- 
diate equal suffrage in Prussia was in no small part due to the influence 
exerted by the Russian Revolution. The crisis was also brought about by 
his growing conviction of the opportuneness of efforts for a negotiated 
peace, due in part to the supposed willingness of the Entente to open 
peace negotiations as indicated by the mission of the papal nuncio, Pacelli, 
and the offer of Prince Sixtus of Bourbon. But the greatest causes of 
the crisis were the disappointment over the apparent failure of the sub- 
marine campaign, the growing war-weariness, the lack of food, and the 
consequent general irritation of nerves within Germany, but most of all 
the desire of the German General Staff to be rid of Bethmann as chan- 
cellor. In fact, it was, according to Bethmann's account, the threat of 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff that they would resign, as they could no 
longer co-operate with him as chancellor, which led him to hand in his 
own resignation. 

The book as a whole confirms the impression that Bethmann usually 
meant well, but had not the force of character successfully to oppose the 
militarists. 

Sidney B. Fay. 

Der Kronprins und sein wahres Gesicht. Von Carl Lange. (Leipzig, 
F. W. Grunow, 1921, pp. 136.) There is not much more to be said about 
Friedrich Wilhelm who might have been Kaiser if the market for Kaisers 
had not suddenly weakened. Nowadays the comments of his enemies, like 
the ferocious Swiss-French novelist Louis Dumur, and the comments of 
his admirers, like the excited Junker Carl Lange here under discussion, 
come to pretty much the same thing. Dumur, in his terrible story Le 
Boucher de Verdun, represents the prince as pushing shameless love- 
affairs while his division was being battered to pieces before Verdun. 
Lange admits, on page 38 : " Wir wollen offen und ehrlich zugeben, dass 
der Kronprinz eine gewisse Schwache gegenuber dem weiblichen Ge- 
schlecht zeigte." Dumur presents him as a fatuous figurehead, con- 
temptuously pushed aside, when crucial decisions were necessary, by the 
old soldiers his nominal staff subordinates. Lange's ostensible tribute to 
his courage (p. 99) : " Seine Umgebung musste manche Tauschung 
vornehmen, um ihn zu verhindern, sich in die grosste Gefahr zu begeben ", 
comes very near a confession that someone beside the prince was con- 
ducting the campaign. There is no question that the poor fellow has been 
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complimented by the imputation to him of offenses of which he was en- 
tirely incapable — at least mentally incapable. The world cursed at heart- 
less telegrams dealing gaily, in the days of the ghastliest suffering, with 
" cheese ", " ladies ", and " corpses " — till it transpired that the telegrams 
were really the most serious of communications couched in a secret code. 
An unexpected white uniform was mistaken for a tennis-outfit. Thefts 
and outrages of soldiers and subalterns were unjustly saddled on the com- 
mander. Nor is the erstwhile crown prince a fool. Lange's citations 
from his books show a good deal of poetical feeling and a pleasant com- 
mand of literary German. Said Maximilian Harden of the heir apparent : 
" Not a bad sort. A chap who has many good impulses, but knows little 
. . . has little to do, therefore learns things not particularly good for him 
and often gets into mischief." Lange was a personal friend of the 
prince's, and his facts are much as we have them from other sources, but 
his inferences are different, and unconvincing. It is hard to find as seri- 
ous a significance in the prince's public utterances, for instance, as Lange 
finds, when we remember that he said to the American newspaper corre- 
spondent Charles H. Wiegand, " What regimental commander has not 
made such speeches to his men? That is part of the game of being a 
soldier. It does not necessarily mean much and should not be taken too 
seriously. Others have made such speeches and worse, and yet you have 
never heard of them." 

On the whole, it seems pretty clear from the data which Junker Carl 
Lange supplies us himself, that he has taken his subject a little too 
seriously. 

Roy Temple House. 

The Big Four and Others of the Peace Conference. By Robert Lan- 
sing. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921, pp. 213, $2.50.) Mr. Lan- 
sing's portraits of the chief personalities of the Paris Conference were 
well worth reprinting. One regrets only that they are not illustrated by 
his skillful pencil sketches. He had ample opportunity for observation 
during the sessions of the Council of Ten, and, if we are to believe his 
own statements in his previous volume, he was sufficiently distant from 
the real centre of negotiations to secure something like perspective. He 
is judicious by nature and his desire that personal differences of opinion 
shall not affect his estimate is obvious. He has an eye for the picturesque 
and reproduces admirably the atmosphere of Pichon's study where the 
Ten held their sessions. It is certainly curious, however, in view of the 
number which he attended, that he should have forgotten the order in 
which the plenipotentiaries were placed; the Italians did not sit with their 
backs to the windows, between the British and the Japanese, as he places 
them, but faced Clemenceau on the right of the Japanese. He emphasizes, 
as we should expect, the varying harshness and sarcasm of Clemenceau 
and the mercurial traits of Lloyd George. More surprising is his state- 
ment that the latter possessed no arts of diplomacy but won his successes 
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through the excellent advice he received. Some, at least, of the British 
experts have felt that however good that advice, Mr. Lloyd George rarely 
followed it. It is interesting to note the high estimate he places upon 
the intellectual capacity and statesmanlike qualities of Orlando, which Mr. 
Lansing explains by the Italian premier's experience as a jurist. He 
appreciates fully the magnetism of Venizelos which brought to Greece 
more than her delegates asked, and he paints a convincing picture of the 
statecraft of Paderewski, which unquestionably deserves more emphasis 
than it has thus far received. 

The author is evidently anxious to be fair in his efforts to explain 
what he regards as President Wilson's failure. He ascribes this in part 
to his inability "to appreciate at the first that the aims of his foreign 
colleagues were essentially material ". Mr. Lansing is apparently un- 
aware of irrefutable evidence showing that the President knew very 
definitely before he reached France that Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
had not been entirely converted. His argument that Mr. Wilson had no 
plan for a treaty ignores the carefully defined basis which Colonel House 
had established in October during the armistice negotiations; the Presi- 
dent's failure lay not in his lack of a plan but rather in his inability to 
write that plan fully into the treaties. Mr. Lansing seems also to have 
forgotten the " Black Book " drafted early in January at the President's 
command, which contained a clear-cut outline of the American pro- 
gramme, and copies of which were sent to the United States plenipoten- 
tiaries. It is unfortunate, too, that he should perpetuate the story current 
in Paris, according to which the Council of Four was formed purely to 
satisfy Lloyd George's sense of secretiveness. In reality the Council 
resulted naturally from Wilson's absence in America, Clemenceau's ill- 
ness, and the consequent renewal of the guiding committee of the previous 
autumn, composed of House, Lloyd George, and Clemenceau. 

Charles Seymour. 

Towns of New England and Old England, Ireland, and Scotland. By 
Allan Forbes. In two volumes. (New York and London, G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1921, pp. 225, 225, $12.50.) These two volumes, resplendent 
in binding and title-page which imitate the art of the seventeenth century, 
have been compiled by the president of the State Street Trust Company 
of Boston, and constitute at once a contribution to the celebration of the 
Pilgrim tercentenary and an achievement in publicity worthy of encour- 
agement. The purpose of the work is to give an account, historical and 
descriptive, of some eighty- four towns in New England (fifty-six of them 
being in Massachusetts), and of the towns in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, somewhat fewer in number, whose names they bear. To these latter 
the greater part of the text and most of the two hundred and seventy 
illustrations are devoted. The work is not, however, an encyclopaedia of 
New England's local history, nor is it a study of migration from the 
British Isles and of settlement in New England, although it contains 
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material which might constitute a modest contribution to such a study. 
The connection which is assumed between " parent " and " daughter " is 
sometimes conjectural and it by no means follows that because a town in 
southern Massachusetts bears the same name as a town in Devon it was 
founded by people coming from the latter. 

The chief value of these volumes lies in the record which they contain 
of the relations of friendship which have been maintained between British 
towns and towns of New England. Those who vehemently deny the kin- 
ship of the English-speaking peoples will be surprised to learn in what 
glad and cordial fashion and with what pride this kinship has been 
asserted, time and again, over many years. Correspondence between 
town officials, exchanges of gifts and of messages of congratulation and 
good will, visits of delegations, and the erection of monuments — all these 
constitute an impressive exhibit of manifestations of friendship. 

Waldo G. Leland. 

The Evolution of Long Island: a Story of Land and Sea. By Ralph 
Henry Gabriel, Assistant Professor of History in Yale University. (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1921, pp. 194, $2.50.) The author states 
his problem to be that of tracing the " development of a people as it has 
been affected, not only by its social and economic, but by its natural sur- 
roundings ". In the main he confines himself to tracing the influences of 
environment upon the economic life of the population. This he does 
clearly and convincingly. The comparatively simple influence of the sea, 
and the complex influences of the vast continental hinterland are brought 
out forcefully, even dramatically. The first five chapters — on the geo- 
logic upbuilding of the island, the coming of the settlers, the development 
of agriculture, and the expansion of the economic life of the people until 
whaling led many of them far out into the world — yield an unusually vivid 
sense of watching the drama of existence unrolling. The remainder of 
the book partially sacrifices chronological order, and we have a series of 
essays on the fisheries, oyster industry, smuggling, water-borne trade, 
ship-building, railroads and highways (omitting stage-coach routes), the 
" barrens ", and the recent development of the island as a summer play- 
ground. 

Little is said of the primary and secondary effects of environment 
upon social and intellectual life, and too little account is taken of the 
important difference between the east and west ends of the island. This 
was a fundamental fact, climatically, economically, socially, and, for a 
considerable period, politically, resulting in two distinct areas of different 
cultural development. Curiously, the author has not utilized any local 
town histories in what is an intensive study, largely historical, of a 
limited area. Had he done so, he would have avoided a number of minor 
errors, e.g., " Sag " is not Sag Harbor (p. 67) but Sagaponack, quite 
another place; Sag Harbor was not founded by whalers but for other 
economic reasons (p. 68) ; the first " east end " port of entry was estab- 
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lished in 1668 not 1687 (p. 118) ; the original settlers of Southampton 
and Easthampton did not arrive by the ocean but by the bay (p. 23) ; 
agricultural not shipping factors determined their location by the ocean 
(p. 24), each town having its harbor on the bay shore. Also, we may 
note, the first Navigation Act was not that of 1660 (p. 118) ; Promised 
Land is over 100, not 50, miles from New York (p. 88) ; and Furman's 
name is twice given as Furnam (p. 187). Owing to bad drawing the 
Peconic section of the map is misleading. However, Mr. Gabriel has 
treated a worth-while topic successfully, in a suggestive and interesting 
book. 

J. T. Adams. 

Early American Portrait Painters in Miniature. By Theodore Bolton. 
(New York, Frederic Fairchild Sherman, 1921, pp. x, 180, $7.50.) It is 
as a catalogue raisonne rather than as a connected essay that Bolton's 
book on American miniature painters is intended. As such, it will prove 
a valuable reference book both for experts in the subject and for those 
whose occasional interests lead them into this field. 

One of the first requirements of such a book is convenient arrange- 
ment. The requirement has been most satisfactorily met in this case. 
The artists are not put in chronological order but are arranged alpha- 
betically, with a uniform disposition of the text concerning each, so that 
not only the artist but also specific facts about him may be readily found. 
After the artist's name the essential vital statistics are given, together 
with a concise indication of the nature of his work, such as " portrait 
and genre painter", "portrait painter in oils and miniature". Then, 
following a brief resume, usually limited to eight or ten lines, of the 
training and artistic career of the painter, is a list of his known minia- 
tures with their present or most recently known location. 

In the foreword to the book, where we find also a definition of minia- 
ture painting and a very brief account of its rise, growth, and decline in 
America, the author sets as terminus ad quern for his investigations the 
date 1850, " when the photograph had already numbered the days of the 
small portrait ". Thus Bolton covers only about a century, but he enu- 
merates something over three hundred miniature painters, native and 
foreign, working in America. 

While recognizing the necessity of brevity and conciseness in a com- 
pilation of the nature of this book, one feels that additional criticism and, 
especially, more bibliographical material might have been given. The 
illustrations, inserted more or less at random, help to give the book the 
attractive appearance which we expect in Sherman's publications. 

John Shapley. 

Governor Edward Coles. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Clar- 
ence Walworth Alvord, University of Illinois. [Collections of the Illi- 
nois State Historical Library, vol. XV.; Biographical series, vol. I.] 
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(Springfield, Illinois, Trustees of the Library, 1920, pp. viii, 435.) The 
editor of the volume under consideration hints rather broadly in the 
preface that the task which he has performed was imposed upon him by 
force of circumstances, from which it may be assumed that it was not a 
part of his original plan to include such a publication in the Collections. 
The document which fills a considerable part of the volume is a reprint 
of the well-known Sketch of Edward Coles by Elihu B. Washburne, which 
is readily accessible in the original edition. The editor wisely decided, 
however, to turn to account the opportunity in a measure thrust upon him, 
by seeking out and publishing all the additional documentary material 
available concerning the life of Governor Coles. The result is a distinct 
contribution to our knowledge of an interesting and in many respects 
remarkable figure in Illinois history. The life of Edward Coles, however, 
is of more than local interest, for he was one of the most conspicuous of 
the southern plantation-owners and slave-owners who, holding slavery to 
be wrong, left their homes, emancipated their negroes, and settled on free 
soil. He became the second governor of Illinois, and was one of the 
leaders in the struggle which was waged from 1822 to 1824 over the 
question whether the state should remain free territory or should admit 
slavery. In addition to the reprint of Washburne's life of Coles, the 
volume contains an appendix which includes, among other material, a 
group of documents pertaining to a suit brought against Governor Coles 
for political reasons, but based upon his alleged violation of the law in 
failing to give bonds at the time of freeing his slaves ; a number of docu- 
ments relating to his career as register of the land office at Edwardsville, 
Illinois ; and a series of letters written in 1854-1855 by persons prominent 
in early Illinois history, concerning his character and political service. 
The volume measures up to the uniformly high editorial standard already 
established by the Illinois Historical Collections. There is a good index 
and also a " List of Coles Material Published ", in the form of a calendar 
in which the items are chronologically arranged. There is, however, no 
table of contents for the volume as a whole, although one would have been 
desirable, particularly as a guide to the various groups of documents 
contained in the appendix. 

Wayne E. Stevens. 

Ephraim McDowell, "Father of Ovariotomy" and Founder of Ab- 
dominal Surgery. With an Appendix on Jane Todd Crawford. By Au- 
gust Schachner, M.D., F.A.C.S. (Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1921, pp. xviii, 331, $10.00.) August Schachner has 
rendered a conspicuous service to American medicine in spending several 
years of his life in digging out the facts relative to Ephraim McDowell 
and Jane Crawford, and then placing them on record for our refreshment 
and for the instruction of the generations to come. McDowell, as Shach- 
ner well shows, was not only the father of ovariotomy, but he opened up 
the whole realm of abdominal surgery as well, declaring from a ripe ex- 
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perience that " there was no call for the trepidation with which men 
regarded the peritoneal cavity ". One might well say that McDowell 
opened up the vast new field of modern surgical endeavor, while the boon 
of ether anaesthesia, coming in the forties, a generation later, gave us the 
condition under which our work must be done, and after yet another 
generation the Lister idea of antisepsis supplied the method. Let it be 
noted that he was successful in ten out of eleven ovarian operations; it 
took his successors several generations to attain this. It is now 112 
years since Mrs. Crawford rode 60 miles on horseback, bumping and 
bruising her big tumor on the pommel, to undergo in Danville, Kentucky, 
what was frankly declared to be, and accepted as, an experiment; that 
backwoods rivulet of trust has swollen to the mighty stream of all that 
is greatest in modern surgery. 

The details of McDowell's and of Mrs. Crawford's lives are delight- 
fully set forth in this most readable book, even including the dramatic 
attempt of Lawson Tait to discredit our backwoods surgeon and to sub- 
stitute a fake hero, one Robert Houston, from Glasgow. The photo- 
graphs of persons, places, and relics are a welcome addition to the text. 

We have here an acceptable classic to add to our sparse literature of 
medical heroes. 

Howard A. Kelly. 

Memoirs of Mary A. Maverick, arranged by Mary A. Maverick and 
her son George Madison Maverick. Edited by Rena Maverick Green. 
(San Antonio, Texas, Alamo Printing Company, 1921, pp. 136, $3.50.) 
Written forty years ago primarily for the author's family, this unpreten- 
tious little volume has a far wider appeal. Based for the most part upon 
notes made by the author and her husband at the time of the events which 
it chronicles and upon contemporary letters, it has all the freshness and 
vividness to be expected in a personal narrative of the stirring years from 
1838 to 1859, with which it is chiefly concerned; especially when the nar- 
rator is a pioneer woman of exceptional mental, physical, and spiritual 
vigor. 

The book presents graphically the hardships of pioneer life: Indian 
and Mexican warfare; the sufferings of captives; travel in all kinds of 
weather ; housekeeping in adobe, or log houses, sometimes with dirt floors ; 
fights for the ten children's life and health; cholera; fever; death by 
violence and disease; the agony of women's waiting while their men 
faced death. 

It would be against human nature for the child — of nineteen years — 
that Mrs. Maverick was when she came into this elemental life not to find 
and record its brighter side. There was open-handed hospitality and 
human sympathy; there was fun a-plenty for the group of young Ameri- 
can women who soon followed Mrs. Maverick to San Antonio : in the 
afternoon swimming parties for mothers and babies at the bathhouse on 
the San Antonio River ; in the queer types, native and foreign, in the little 
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community; in young folks' courtships; in balls and parties. Even when 
fleeing before the enemy, there were " gay gallops " ; there was " great 
fun " in " decorating our domicile " — a blacksmith shop generously placed 
at the refugees' disposal. And her description of her husband's brave, 
cheery letters during his captivity in Mexico in 1842-1843 and of the gay 
spirits with which the Texans fought the Mexicans at the battle of Salado 
suggests the A. E. F. 

Many of the picturesque figures of early Anglo-Texas are interest- 
ingly, sometimes amusingly, portrayed: brilliant "Jack" Hays, for in- 
stance, the Ranger captain; Captain Karnes, whose red hair, the Indian 
squaws thought, must emit heat ; President Lamar, " a poet, a polite and 
brave gentleman and first-rate conversationalist ", but a poor dancer. 

For the tourist and the student of San Antonio history there is in- 
terest and value in the descriptions of old landmarks, as well as in the 
picture of domestic and community life of fourscore years ago. 

Of the illustrations, those of most general interest are those of old 
San Antonio, especially of the missions, of some buildings which have 
since disappeared, and of the siege of the Alamo, from a painting by 
Theodore Gentilz, an early San Antonio artist. The typography, with 
some unfortunate exceptions, is good. The appendix reprints several 
personal letters, one group of these reversing the popular account of the 
origin of the term " maverick ", and a eulogy on Samuel Augustus 
Maverick by Dr. George Cupples, delivered in 1870, shortly after Mr. 
Maverick's death. 

Elizabeth Howard West. 

Texas and the Mexican War: a Chronicle of the Winning of the 
Southwest. By Nathaniel W. Stephenson. [Chronicles of America 
series, vol. XXIV.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1921, pp. 273.) 
This book, like the other volumes of the well-known series to which it 
belongs, is most agreeable both to look at and to handle. Its contents 
include the history of Texas from 1819 until that republic was annexed 
by the United States, and close, after the ratification of the treaty of 
peace with Mexico, with a glance forward. In view of the extent and 
importance of the rest of the field, too much space has perhaps been given 
to the early times. Out of 257 pages of text, eighty-six are used to bring 
us through the battle of San Jacinto, and fourteen more to continue the 
narrative as far as the recognition of Texas by the United States, while 
the war with Mexico has been allowed only about seventy. The author 
had the laudable aim of writing with spirit, and possessed a facile, prac- 
tised pen. But to combine spirit and accuracy in handling such ex- 
tremely complex and delicate subjects requires, of course, most thorough 
study and most carefully revised statements — in short, what off-hand 
writers sometimes call subtlety; whereas the author, to judge from the 
volume in hand and his wide range of publications, is not a specialist in 
this field, and in the present instance was not extremely painstaking. The 
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result is a pleasing narrative, with some really good points and rather 
numerous errors. On the political side one observes a marked tendency 
to present easy views in preference to less simple but sounder ones, and 
on the military operations of the war with Mexico a serious effort hardly 
seems to have been made to follow the account that is termed " authori- 
tative" (p. 261). The volume includes an impressionistic "bibliograph- 
ical note ", an index, a map and eleven illustrations. The portrait of 
Santa Anna (p. 32) is described as "after a photograph", which sounds 
convincing; but the original of the photograph was really a picture, not 
the man. Unintentionally, of course, views of the present writer are 
incorrectly represented. 

Justin H. Smith. 

History of the New York Times, 1851-1921. By Elmer Davis, of the 
New York Times editorial staff. (New York, the Times, 1921, pp. xxii, 
434, $2.00.) It was hardly necessary for Mr. Davis, the author of this 
book, to identify himself on the title-page as a member of the New York 
Times staff. That fact is apparent throughout the 428 pages and impairs 
the quality of an otherwise interesting and valuable history of a great 
journal. 

The book, which was published incidentally to the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of possession of the Times by Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, partakes too 
much of the character of a Jubilee Number. There is too much impli- 
cation by the writer that in his opinion the New York Times has always 
been right and its contemporaries generally wrong. Occasionally, when 
the reader has reason to believe that he is about to get something vital 
concerning the policy of the paper and its attitude toward great questions, 
the author leaves him in the lurch. 

Despite these defects the book is a useful contribution to the history 
of journalism as a political force in America, and it traces the half- 
century development of a great newspaper which has attained success 
without stooping to sensationalism. Relevant to that, one of the most 
interesting things related by Mr. Davis is that the founder of the paper, 
Henry J. Raymond, and his successors have always considered it essential 
to have a continuity of policies. After the Civil War three of these poli- 
cies were those concerning sound money, tariff reform, and the merit 
system in the civil service. In a chapter on the Times and the Tweed 
Ring there is as clear and comprehensive a summary of New York City's 
financial and political scandals of the early 70's as anyone interested in 
such matters would wish to know fifty years afterward. In the chapter 
on the Times and the war of 1914-1918 the author is guilty of grave omis- 
sion. He does not print the Times editorial of September 16, 1918, 
favoring the consideration of the Austrian proposal for a discussion of 
peace terms. Perhaps no incident in American journalism has caused 
more discussion among people not of the journalistic profession concern- 
ing a newspaper policy than this editorial. Mr. Davis devotes two and 
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one-half pages to a discussion of the matter without even an extract from 
the editorial itself. He says, " If the Editor of the Times gave premature 
expression to that feeling (that the Austrian appeal meant the beginning 
of the end), it was because he saw further ahead than most people and 
knew that the appeal meant that peace was near." 

Historic Houses of South Carolina. By Harriette Kershaw Leiding. 
(Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1921, pp. xx, 318, 
$10.00.) One who opens this book expecting to find the equal of its 
pendant, the Huger Smiths' Dwelling Houses of Charleston, will be 
grievously disappointed. That was the unique product of collaboration 
between a diligent and skeptical searcher of the records, a sensitive artist, 
a trained architect, and a skilled photographer. This volume has had the 
benefit of none of these. Instead of conservative and documentary dat- 
ings there are pleasant romances ; instead of competent drawings, sketches 
sometimes almost childish in their technique. Judge H. A. M. Smith's 
scholarly articles in the South Carolina Historical Magazine are drawn 
on in some instances, but in others traditional statements are relied on by 
preference. 

The Carolina country outside of Charleston has been at once an un- 
known and a promised land to architects and students of the colonies. 
This book gives at least a first view of its resources. It must be confessed 
that these themselves do not equal expectations. There are to be sure a 
great number of houses more or less old, but few to awaken such enthusi- 
asm as those already known in Charleston itself, or on the James or the 
Severn. Drayton Hall, indeed, was worthy to be called a palace in its 
day, and our author informs us of wainscoting from floor to ceiling, but 
illustrates no interiors and gives exterior photographs much inferior to 
others already published. 

The flamboyant style of the Foreword tends unfortunately to destroy 
our gusto for the many admirable morsels of old Southern life scattered 
in the text. 

Fiske Kimball. 

Since the Civil War. By Charles Ramsdell Lingley, Professor of 
History, Dartmouth College. {The United States, edited by Professor 
Max Farrand, vol. III.] (New York, Century Company, 1920, pp. ix, 
635, $2.65.) In his preface Professor Lingley leaves to future historians 
the effort to "delineate the spiritual history of America since the Civil 
War — the compound of tradition, discontent, aspiration, idealism, mate- 
rialism, selfishness, and hope that mark the floundering progress of these 
United States through the last half century ". His book is thus essentially 
a narration, with interpretations of the many successive issues and epi- 
sodes, and with occasional surveys of economic and political conditions 
interspersed. The organization of the book is excellent, and the style of 
presentation clear. The reader is deftly led from one theme to another 
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and back again — political management, legislation, judicial decisions, 
labor, capital, transportation, money, commerce, foreign relations, etc. — 
with a sense that all these matters in a people's life are interlinked, and 
that while public exigencies may bring one or another phase of activity 
into the focus of attention, all of them are synchronous and continuous. 
The few character-sketches are well done, and the fairly numerous maps 
and diagrams are well conceived and executed. In general, whatever the 
book touches it treats soundly and adequately for its purpose as a college 
text-book. By comparison with certain of its rivals it has an old-fash- 
ioned flavor in that it follows long-approved practice rather than to seek 
innovation whether in matter or manner. It is silent, for example, upon 
education, literature, and sport, and brief upon immigration and urbaniza- 
tion. The theme of general readjustments in the South is one of the few 
which the book fails to treat in systematic manner ; for its brief allusions 
in these premises are scattered, and neither the table of contents nor the 
index gives aid in the discovery of them. The index, in fact, is regret- 
tably amateurish. 

Ulrich B. Phillips. 

Roosevelt in the Bad Lands. By Hermann Hagedorn. (Boston and 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921, pp. xxvi, 491, $5.00.) Mr. 
Hagedorn has made a good beginning in a work that will run many years 
before it is completed, and will in the end reveal the true outlines of a 
generation of American life. He has enlarged our knowledge of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. His volume is in valued contrast to those of many of the 
Roosevelt biographers, who have taken their cue from the Roosevelt let- 
ters or autobiography, and have retold a story that is already convention- 
alized. They have exuded emotion, pro or con; but too many have neither 
added by their industry to the known facts, nor sifted new truths from 
the mass of myth and legend by their criticism. The conflict of testi- 
mony about Roosevelt extends beyond his acts to the interpretation of 
even the simplest of them. There is an untold story of absorbing critical 
interest in the history of the Ananias Club, and hardly an episode in his 
long career has been adequately described. It is no longer useful to write 
arguments or to express opinions upon him; what is needed is diligent 
collection of new material and relentless criticism of the old. 

It has clearly been a labor of love for Mr. Hagedorn to trail Colonel 
Roosevelt through his Dakota haunts of 1883-1887. The testimony of 
survivors has been taken, and is here used to enrich the extracts from 
journals and family letters which now first see the light. The volume 
shows how Roosevelt bore himself on the raw frontier, makes him a real 
and vital character, and rescues from near oblivion an era in western 
history. The cow country has been described in fragments by various 
writers, but no one has hitherto been able to use it as background for a 
character that was both literate and vocal. Mr. Hagedorn has been suc- 
cessful in his research and judicious in his interpretations. If the Roose- 
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velt Memorial Association, for whom he has produced the volume, can 
continue its publications as here begun, it will at once serve well the need 
of the historian and give to the army of Americans who love the memory 
of the Colonel a reasoned and substantial ground for their devotion. 

Frederic L. Paxson. 

The American Spirit in Education: a Chronicle of Great Teachers. 
By Edwin E. Slosson. [Chronicles of America series, vol. XXXIII.] 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1921, pp. x, 309.) This book bears 
the same title as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education written by Dr. C. R. 
Mann three years ago. Here the similarity ceases, however, except per- 
haps for the admiration of both authors for Benjamin Franklin as one 
of the greatest prophets in American education. To Dr. Mann the Amer- 
ican spirit in education has been the development of practical, industrial 
education for the masses. To the author of this book it has been the 
development of free, public education until now " in a large part of the 
country a youth of sufficient ability to profit by the opportunity can get 
any education he needs, up to the highest professional training, without 
spending any money other than what he can make by his own exertions 
during his course ", a statement which would not be universally agreed to. 

With this background the author has really attempted a short history 
of American education, with especial emphasis on higher education, which 
occupies nearly one-half of the book. This fact appears from the chap- 
ters which deal successively with the Schools of the Colonies, the Colonial 
College, Franklin and Practical Education, Jefferson and State Education, 
Washington and National Education, Horace Mann, DeWitt Clinton, the 
Westward Movement, the State University, Catholic Education, Technical 
Education, the Morrill Act, Colleges for Women, the New Education and 
the University of Today. 

There are a few conspicuous weaknesses in the book. For example, 
with no introduction, the reader is left to discover the author's purpose 
in writing the book as the story unfolds. There is also an undue emphasis 
placed on college and university education as compared to other fields, 
with consequent neglect or very inadequate treatment of secondary educa- 
tion, elementary education west of the Alleghenies, negro education, the 
training of teachers, and professional education. The chapter on Catholic 
education is longer than the compass of the book warrants. Of chief 
importance, however, is the author's very unsatisfactory attempt to de- 
scribe modern educational tendencies in his chapter on the " New Educa- 
tion ", which he declares to be characterized by broadness in the course 
of study, natural development of the pupil's mental powers, and the post- 
ponement of each course to such time as students are old enough to 
appreciate its usefulness. A few pages on these topics by no means 
satisfies the curiosity of readers who naturally look for a keen analysis 
of the present educational system both from the point of view of peda- 
gogical method and of educational organization. The chapter on the 
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University of Today is better but by no means so penetrating as the 
observations of E. E. Holme, the Australian professor, in his recent book 
on the American University. 

The book is therefore of traditional type but nevertheless a delightful 
introduction to the subject, largely woven about the heroic efforts of a 
number of American educational prophets. 

George F. Zook. 

The Age of Invention: a Chronicle of Mechanical Conquest. By Hol- 
land Thompson. [Chronicles of America series, vol. XXXVII.] (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1921, pp. xii, 267.) The author of The 
Age of Invention frankly limits himself to outlining the personalities of 
some of the most conspicuous American inventors and indicating the sig- 
nificance of their achievements. In the first intent he has fairly suc- 
ceeded, in the second he has clearly failed. The reasons for failure are 
not without interest. From one angle there is the attempt to combine in 
one volume the divergent pleasures of biographer and philosopher. Here 
the biographer overshadows his rival. From another is the lack of unity 
resulting from incomplete organization. This might have been obviated 
in part by grouping inventions according to types of power such as horse, 
steam, and electricity, or again initial purpose of use, such as agriculture; 
industry, manufacture, and commerce; communication. Unity might also 
have been increased by adding, to the surveys of 1790 and i860, others 
for 1830, 1900 and 1914. A general summary at the end of the volume 
would have served the same purpose. From still another angle, and the 
most important, there is a lack of comprehension of the relation of the 
subject to the world at large. Nowhere is there more than surface con- 
sideration of the meaning of this Age of Invention. What fascinating 
possibilities that title opens up. What is the Age of Invention doing to 
our own time? What has it done to the agricultural, social, economic, 
political, religious, and other interests of civilization, the world that our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers knew? Whither is it driving us? 
Will a study of it throw any light on the struggle of the materialistic 
forces of our modern world with the more purely spiritual and cultural 
ones? Is there any truth to the suspicion that the conditions which 
brought on the recent world war were due very largely to the effects of 
a too prolonged draught of the Age of Invention, with too little spiritual 
and cultural antitoxin to offset it? Does a study of the development of 
invention suggest any form of control, other than the present rules of the 
Patent Office? Might it not also be well to consider the possible social 
and economic effects — to take only two influences of an invention — before 
loosing it upon an unsuspecting public? 

The volume is not without errors of fact and omission. Selecting one 
section, pp. 112-118, the reviewer notices the following. The English 
and the Scotch were not the first to attempt to build machines to cut grain. 
The Romans, and it seems probable the Carthaginians, had precedence in 
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this matter. Patrick Bell's first reaping machine was made and operated 
in 1827 not 1826. One, rather than four, of his machines came to 
America. The population of Chicago in 1847 was not 10,000 but over 
16,000. C. H. McCormick manufactured 800 reapers instead of 500 in 
1848. In the discussion of plows, the iron plow of Stephen McCormick 
of Fauquier County, Virginia, invented in 1816, patented in 1819, and 
widely used for many years in Virginia and neighboring states, should 
not be omitted. 

H. A. Kellar. 

Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War against Germany. By 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Volume II. (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1921, pp. 376, $4.00.) The first volume of this memorial, reviewed 
in these pages in April, 1921, contained the record of Harvard men who 
lost their lives prior to the declaration of war by the United States. The 
second volume carries the record through the first year of American par- 
ticipation. Fifty-one men are here commemorated; all but five, four of 
whom were British and the other Cuban, were American citizens, yet 
exactly a third of them had found a way of entering into the war, through 
British or French service, before the United States followed their example 
on April 6, 1917. As Philip Comfort Starr, of the class of 1914, de- 
scendant in the eighth generation of Comfort Starr of the class of 1647, 
wrote from Canada where he had gone to enlist in the early summer of 
1916, "I knew I had to go to make myself better. . . . When your job 
comes up, keeps pounding at the door for over a year, you might as well 
be business-like and go and do it. . . . I'll have the chance to do the un- 
selfish thing for once." 

Twenty-three of the fifty-one met death before the enemy ; thirteen 
were decorated or cited in orders ; thirteen were aviators, of whom eight 
were killed in accidents. Nearly all branches of the service are here 
represented, including the navy, the merchant marine, and the Y. M. C. A., 
and many famous organizations — the Coldstream Guards, the Black 
Watch, the Grenadier Guards, the Lafayette Escadrille. 

The historical value of this volume is not inconsiderable. With his 
customary skill and sureness of touch the editor has selected material, 
chiefly extracts from private letters, which not only reveals, as in a por- 
trait, the subjects of the memoirs, but which casts a spot-light on what 
was going on about them. Thus we have a series of scenes and impres- 
sions, from many points of view, of the war as it was waged in many 
places and at various times. 

W. G. L. 

Letters and Journals of Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 1846-1906. 
Edited by Mary Thacher Higginson. (Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1921, pp. iii, 358, $4.00.) " Miscellaneous Gleanings " — 
the phrase used by the editor to characterize one particular section of this 
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compilation — might well have been chosen as the title of the book. Col- 
onel Higginson was a very prolific writer, much given to reminiscence. 
His journals and letters had already been drawn on heavily for Cheerful 
Yesterdays, Old Cambridge, and Contemporaries. To the readers of 
these and of divers other books of narrative and characterization which 
came from his hand this slender volume will bring many a pleasant 
anecdote and observation, but little of substantial importance. To the 
younger generation of readers who have not known Colonel Higginson in 
person or through his writings, this book will give an inadequate present- 
ment of the man. The editing is too casual. A single prefatory page of 
chronology and a grouping of these hundreds of fragments according to 
their bearing upon the causes in which he was interested would have left 
a far stronger impression of this man of light and leading. 

In Colonel Higginson's personality, as these selections from his writ- 
ings clearly show, there were combined qualities rarely found together — 
the zeal and fearlessness of the radical reformer championing the abolition 
of slavery, woman suffrage, and freedom of religious thought and teach- 
ing, combined with the no less characteristic gentleness of the lover of 
nature, and the urbanity of the cultured man of letters. He " knew every- 
body " among the forward-looking leaders of two generations. He has 
left a charming account of the marriage of Lucy Stone, at which he 
officiated. He spoke words of intimate appreciation at the funeral of Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe. At the age of thirty-four he was already making 
such discerning appraisals of his contemporaries as these (p. 93) : 

Mr. Emerson is bounteous and gracious, but thin, dry, angular, in 
intercourse as in person. Garrison is the only solid moral reality I have 
ever seen incarnate, the only man who would do to tie to, as they say out 
West ; and he is fresher and firmer every day, but wanting in intellectual 
culture and variety. Wendell Phillips is always graceful and gay, but 
inwardly sad, under that bright surface. Whittier is the simplest and 
truest of men, beautiful at home, but without fluency of expression, and 
with rather an excess of restraint. . . . Theodore Parker is wonderfully 
learned in books, and given to monologue, though very agreeable and 
various it is, still egotistical, dogmatic, bitter often, and showing marked 
intellectual limitations. 

The book abounds in literary reminiscences and anecdotes of his con- 
tacts with American and European men of eminence in literature and art. 
His relations with Atlantic editors are summed up thus: 

Fields's taste is very good and far less crotchety than Lowell's, who 
strained at gnats and swallowed camels, and Fields is always casting 
about for good things, while Lowell is rather disposed to sit still and let 
them come. It was a torment to deal with Lowell and it is a real pleasure 
with Fields (p. in). 

In the chapter, Army Life and Camp Drill, the most interesting pas- 
sages relate to the first regiment recruited from the freed slaves, the First 
South Carolina Volunteers, of which Higginson became the colonel, and 
from which he secured excellent drill results and devoted loyalty. 



